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to absorb the shock, in so far as possible, that the work 
of the present senior classes in the high schools has re- 
ceived, and for the high schools to "take up the slack" 
in the work of the lower classes against the time these 
grades come up for graduation. 

The colleges have agreed to accept this year's sen- 
iors (but only on the recommendation of their prin- 
cipals or superintendents) provided they shall have 
completed three and one-half of the four years' work ; 
and the conference went on record urging the high 
schools to make up as much as possible of the time 
lost this year, and to extend their session beyond the 
usual time in order to do this. A few of the schools 
will be able to make all the time lost ; many will be 
able to make up the larger portion of it ; some will be 
able to make only about one-half the usual school year ; 
a few, because of prolonged and repeated suspension, 
will not be able to make fifty per cent of their usual 
term. Senior classes that cannot do at least this much 
will be obliged, necessarily, to spend another year — or 
another one-half year at least — in the high school be- 
fore entering college. 

There is some fear that many schools may stop as 
soon as they shall have completed one-half of the 
year's work, since the seniors may enter college under 
the plan agreed upon. We do not think any accredited 
school or any non-accredited school in a progressive 
community will pursue this course, unless it is forced 
to do so because of a recurrence of the epidemic or 
because of financial embarrassment. The school offi- 
cials must certainly realize that if such a course is pur- 
sued, next year's senior class, as well as the senior 
class of the year following, will be in just as sad plight 
as are the seniors of this year. It must be remembered 
that the colleges have agreed on this plan as a tempo- 
rary emergency measure for the year 1919 only. The 
proper course for every high school to pursue is to 
extend its term for as long a time as is necessary to 
make the full year's work if it is possible to do it. 

— N. W. W. 



Under the forms of the American democracy is 
there in reality evolving such a concentration of eco- 
nomic and social power in the hands of a compara- 
tively few men as may make political democracy an 
appearance rather than a reality? — Frederick J. 
Turner in Contributions of West to Democracy. 



Our goal must be the destruction of the economic 
root of war — in other words, to establish an economic, 
not only a political, internationalism, a community of 
interests, even if qualified and incomplete, among 
great nations. — Bainbridge Colby. 



MARVIN HENDRIX STACY 

(1877-1919) 
By N. W. WALKER 

TN the death of Marvin Hendrix Stacy the Univer- 
-■• sity of North Carolina suffers the loss of its offi- 
cial head for the second time within three months, 
and the State mourns the passing of another of its 
ablest educators and most devoted citizens. While in 
Raleigh attending a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Trustees, on Jan. 14, Professor Stacy was 
stricken with an attack of influenza. One week later 
(Tuesday, January 21) he passed away at his home 
in Chapel Hill. At the time of his death Professor 
Stacy was serving as Chairman of the Faculty, with 
full duties and powers of president, pending the elec- 
tion of a president to succeed the late Edward K. Gra- 
ham. He had been serving in this capacity since the 
death of President Graham in October, and the exact- 
ing duties of the office, incident to the demobilization 
of the S. A. T. C. unit after the armistice and the 
complete reorganization of the work of the institution, 
told heavily on his strength, and this fact was no doubt 
one of the contributing causes of his untimely end. 

A North Carolinian of the best type, Professor 
Stacy embodied in his gentle nature those finer qual- 
ities of mind and character which the University 
would foster in her sons and fix forever, if she could, 
as the guiding principles of their lives. He was a man 
of solid Christian character ; firm in his convictions, 
unswerving in his devotion to duty, yet tolerant to a 
marked degree, liberal minded, and broad in his sym- 
pathies. 

In thinking of Professor Stacy and what he meant 
to the University, one inevitably thinks of our other 
lost leader, the late President Graham; first, because 
their names were inseparably linked together in the 
administrative affairs of the University, and second, 
because — though unlike enough — the two possessed so 
many abilities and qualities in common. Both were 
masters of the problems of student-life; both were 
successful interpreters of the University's ideals not 
only to students but to the people of the State who 
never saw its campus ; both were teachers of remark- 
able inspiration and power; both were gifted public 
speakers ; both were endowed with a passion for fair- 
play and square-dealing ; both possessed unusual qual- 
ities of leadership among young men. As President 
and Dean under the new regime, they labored together, 
planned together, and died almost together. Their 
names will be linked together in the history of the 
institution they served with such rare ability and de- 
votion. 
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MARVIN HENDRDC STACY 

Professor Stacy was best known to the students of 
the University as Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, 
and it was in this position that his superb qualities of 
leadership developed. Here he had to deal with num- 
bers of young men day in and day out, year after year; 
and yet I have never heard of a single student who 
complained at any one of his decisions. He possessed 
the rare gift of being able always to look at matters 
from the student's point of view and then by leading 
the student (if he were some offender) to seeing the 
matter from the point of view of the Dean. The stu- 
dents trusted him, respected him, loved him; and ev- 
eryone always knew that whatever his offense might 
be, before Dean Stacy he would get a fair hearing. 
Many a boy has pronounced him 1 "the whitest man" 
he ever saw. Because of these qualities which I have 
briefly mentioned, President Graham, on more than 
one occasion, called him an "ideal college dean." The 
State is immensely richer in young manhood because 
of the life and the labors of Marvin Hendrix Stacy. 

Professor Stacy was born at "Rutherford College, in 
Burke County, North Carolina, May 12, 1877. He 
received his early training in the public schools of the 
towns which his father, Rev. L. E. Stacy, of the M. E. 
Church, South, served as pastor, and at Weaver Col- 
lege. In 1899 he entered the University of North 
Carolina from which he graduated in 1902 with the 
degree of Ph. B. During his college days he had 
made an enviable record as a student and as a leader 
in the thought life of the campus. He won member- 
ship in the Phi Beta Kappa Society, was noted as a 
debater anc^ public speaker of unusual power; was 
senior president of his class, and winner of the Wiley 



P. Mangum medal for oratory at his graduation in 
1902, He had $bown such unusual talent for mathe- 
matics that he was chosen instructor in this department 
as soon as he graduated. He continued his studies 
while teaching and received the M. A. degree in 1904. 
His academic and professional record from the time 
of graduation was, brieflly stated, as follows : Ph. B., 
1902; M.A., 1904; student at Cornell University, 
1905, 1906, 1911; Instructor in Mathematics, 1902- 
1906; Associate Professor of Engineering, 1906-1910; 
Professor of Civil Engineering, 1910-1919; Acting 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, 1913-1914; Dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts, 1914-1918; Chairman 
of the Faculty with full powers and duties of Presi- 
dent from the death of President Edward K. Graham 
in October, 1918, to January 21, 1919, the date of his 
death. 

On November 12, 1913, Professor Stacy was hap- 
pily married to Miss Inez Koonce, of Trenton, N. C, 
who survives our lamented comrade and friend. The 
near relatives that survive him are: his father, Rev. 
L. E. Stacy, of Cleveland county, and the following 
brothers and sisters — Judge W. P. Stacy, of Wilming- 
ton ; Senator H. E. Stacy, of Lumberton ; L. E. Stacy, 
Jr., a chemist, of North Wilkesboro ; Mrs. J. J. Hard- 
ing, of Charlotte ; Mrs. C. C. Weaver, of Emory, Va. ; 
Mrs. H. F. Kinsman, of Hamlet; Miss Nancy Stacy, 
of Burlington; Miss Rosa Stacy, of Emory, Va. 



If your neighbor offends you: try to put up with 
him, try to get round him, try to diminish his powers 
in the particular point where he is most offensive ; but 
do not hang him or shoot him unless he absolutely in- 
sists upon it ; ancl, if you must fight him, do not forget 
that you will have to live with him or his friends 
afterwards. — Gilbert Murray. 



OUR NEW LEADER 

(Continued from Wage 47) 

and recognition, as, a member of the Durham School 
Board; Vice-President of the Durham Chamber of 
Commerce and the Pyham Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation; member of the Durham Rotary Club; Chair- 
man of the Alumni Association of Trinity College. 

Thus have his trajning, his life work, his reading 
and study, his natural tastes and disposition, conspired 
to produce in him those qualities of broad-vision, sa- 
gacity, tactfulness, geniality, strict adherence to prin- 
ciple, clear-thinking and straight-dealing which are 
so essential to the best type of educational statesman- 
ship. We look with confidence for an era of educa- 
tional progress and rapid development under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Brooks. 



